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christian-hearted, fellow citizens, who for con- 


cond time, and found an asylum of rest on 
Long Island. Having left belind them in New 


AGENTS. 
George C. Baker, New York. for hireling ministers to settle among them, 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. after they had gained theirmew residence on 

——— the Island. These remarks will account for 

For Friends’ Weekly Iotelligencer. 
receive and appreciate the @ospel labours of 


At an early period a record was commenced | Tec 7 ; 
Friends, and for the rapid is@rease of society, 


on Rhode Island of the ministering Friends 
that visited New England ; and was continued 
till the year 1732, About that period it appears 
some Long Island Friend obtained a copy, and 
a similar register was commenced of visits to 
Long Island, which has been continued and is 
now furnished tillthe year 1827. 

In the year 1713 and 1736, Rachel Seaman, 
a minister from Long Island, performed reli- 
gious visits to Rhode Island ; and Richard Sea- 
man, also a minister, in 1711 and 1715, per- 
formed similar visits. From the circumstance 
that'the oldest Long [sland record is traceable to 
the Seaman family, it appears likely that the 
Rhode Island record was obtained by one of 
the above named Friends. Copies are now 
found > eRe branches of the same fami- 
ly, and also in possession ofa num {other 
Emu Island cnathaus > pent 

A reference to the journals of ministers and 
to the minutes of Westbury Monthly Meeting, 
evince that the record is substantially correct. 
as far as | have made the comparison. From 
the commencement to the termination of the 
record, the number of visits performed by 
English Friends is about 194, by Irish, 17, 
Scotch |, German 1, West India 7, American 


tion. 


pear to be incorrectly speli@d. [ have taken 
the liberty to make some ee cor 
rections ; in other instances @f probable error. 
[left them as I found them.-* 

The braces in the margin a@fe intended to de- 
note companionship, un therwise expres- 
sed, but from some obseuritieg in the original, I 
think the indication is got ys reliable; nor 
does its absence in every ittance necessarily 
imply the negative. fi ie 

Apprehending the rego ill prove inter- 
esting to many Friends, & forward it for inser: 
tion in the Intelligencers G. F, 


A Register of the names of palic Friends t 
visited New England between the years 
1656 and 1732. 


1656, 5th mo. Anne Austin, Mary Fisher : 
from England. 
1656, 6th mo. Mary Prince, Sarah Gib- 
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England. 
1656. Christopher Holder, Thomas Thirs- 












bins, Mary Wether, Dorothy Wright: from| waight : 


About 1676. John Hadock, Henry Carrier: 


persecuting associates ; but their more liberal.) from England. 


1676. Ann Clayton, Alice Coren, Jane 


science sake, expatriated themselves the se-)Hide: from England. 


About 1677. John Haton, Benjamin Brown. 
“ Jane Broxup, Martha Standlus: 


England the sinister influences of a mercenary | from England. Margaret Brewster: from Bar- 
priesthood, they gave but little encouragement|badoes; not compavies. 


1679. John Brown: from Antigua. 
1680, 4th mo. Jane Vokins: from England. 
1680. Elizabeth Carter: from Barbadoes. 


the great openness of the fly inhabitants to| mjizabeth Brown: from Antigas. Neomis 
Wallis: from England. Anon Dilworth. 


About 1681. Thomas Evordon, Jasper 


with but little accession from foreign emigra- Tragoos, William Galloway. 


1682, Jacob Trelner: from Germany. Joha 


A number of the names in the record ap-| pijoval, his interpreter, from Pennsylyanie. 


1683. aay Longworth, Jaines Martain: 


from England. 


1684, John Songhost: from England. 

1685, Thos. Coren, William Welsh. 

1692. Thomas Wilson: from Ireland, Jas. 
Dickineon: from England. 

1605. Hugh Roberts, Joseph Kirkbride: 
from. Pennsylvania. Robert Barrow, Robert 
Watdell: from England. Richard Haskell, 
M. D., George Gray: from Barbadoes. 

1696. Thos. \'usgrave: from England. 

1697 Jonathan Tyler, Henry Daton, Sarah 

Clatk: from England. Hannah Dillovall: 
Pennsylvania. 
AACR beth Webb, —. Rogers, 
William Ellis, Aaron Atkinson, ‘I ‘Turner: 
from England. Thos. Chalkley, from London: 
Thos. Joheney, William Gabady, from Penn- 
sylvania. 

About 1698. Samuel Brown, Hagh Coperth- 
from Long Island. John Simcock, 
James Dilworth, from Pennsylvania. 

Between 1693 and 1700. William Bills, 


colonies and States, 639, undesignated about|ton, Wm. Brend, Jno. Copland: from England.|John Wilsford, Nicholas Waln,; Samuel Jen- 


20, amounting to 879. In addition to which 
there are 115 travelling companions, including| pany. 

alsosome Elders and afew private members who} About 1656. Mary Dyer, Elizabeth Hoo- 
came with Minutes. It is not likely the foregoing|ton, Jane Gore, Mary Clarke, Mary Malems: 
enumeration is entirely accurate. It may how-/from England ; not all in company. 

ever be remarked, that'the number of visits ma-| 1658. Humphrey Norton, John Rouse, 
terially exceeds the number of Ministers.) Robert Hodshon: from England, separately. 
Many of the English Friends visited this coin-| 1659. William Robinson, Marmadulg Ste- 
try twice, and some of them were on Long Isl-| venson, William Leddra, Wenlock Chris‘®rson, 
and repeatedly during their sojoarn in this!George Rouse, Robert Stoak, Josiah Cole, 
country. A large number of American friends| Thomas Thirston, Thomas Chapman, Thomas 
also repeated their visit. Newhouse, George Person: from England. 

A slight view of the record is sufficient to in-| Between 1661 and 1671. Richard Doud, 
dicate how industriously the field of gospel la-| Richard Pand, Joseph Nicolson, Solomon Ecglis, 
bour in this country has been cultivated. Be-|Hallelujah Fisher, John Lidoll, George Coal, 
tween the years 1656.and1700, about 80 English| Peter Person: from England. 

Friends visited this country in a ministerial ca-| 1664. Ann Borden, Mary Tomkins, Alice 
pacity ; 60 of them previous to the settlement] Ambrose : from England ; companions. 

of Pennsylvania by William Penn and his as-/ About 1664. Katharine Chatham, Jane 
sociates. 

Most of early Friends on Long Island, ap-|rately. 
pear to have been emigrants from New Eng-| 1671. Wm. Edmundson: from Ireland. 
land, or their immediate descendants ; and be-| John Burnyeat: from England. 
came Friends by religious convincement after| 1672. George Fox, James Lancaster, Jas. 


their settlement on the Island, through the in-|Fletcher, John Cartwright, Robbert Widders, | 
‘second time. Joseph Glaister, then of Eng- 
About 1675. John Bristor, Christopher! land. 


strumentality of travelling ministers. A large|John Stubbs: from England. 
proportion of them, there is reason to believe, 








It is supposed the last eight came in com-|nings, Thomas Ducket, separately. These 


five from the westward. 

1699. Jane Billis, Anne Jennings: from 
Pennsylvania. Sarah Clemens, Elizabeth 
Kees. 

1700. Roger Gill: from England, Thos. 
Story ; this a learned man in the law. 

1701, 4th mo. Griffith Owen, M. D.: from 
Pennsylvania. John Salkall, or Salkeld, then 
of England. 

1701, 10th mo. 
England. 

1701. John Escough: from England. Eliza- 


John Richardson: from 


‘beth Webb, Sarah Clement: both the second 
| time, 


1702, 10th mo. Thomas Thompson, Josiah 
Landoll: from England. 

1702, 4th mo. Mary Lawson: from England. 

1703. Richard Townsend, Richard Gove: 


Stoaks, Anne Coleman: from England, sepa-| from Pennsylvania. John Kinsey, from Wood- 


bridge, New Jersey. John Rodman: from Long 
Island. Jacob Simcock: from Pennsylvania. 
1704, 12th mo. Samuel Bownas: from Eng- 


‘land. 


1704, 4th mo. Thos. Chalkley: from England, 
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1704, 8th mo. Mary Banister, Mary Eler-| 724, 6th mo. 24. Elizabeth Webb: from! of one of our City’s most eminent and popular 
ton: from England. Pennsylvania, this the third time. Jane Bun- clergymen. Hear! |— Tribune. 

1705. Anne Sibthrope. Anne Chapman: ton: Pennsylvania. Correspondence of the Tribune. 
supposed of England. Anne Dilworth: the! 1725, 3d mo. 3. John Salkall: fourth time. | Groucester, Mass., Aug. 31, 1848, 
second time. Jacob Howell: supposed of Pennsylvania. | It is not very often that a man passes through 

1705, 8th mo. 13. John Fothergill, Wm.| 1725, 5th mo. 26. Elizabeth Lewis, Jane|a world of such beautiful scenery on the face 
Armstead: from England. Fenn: Pennsylvania. : 

1706, 5th mo. Mary Lawson: from England, 1727, 4th mo. 23. Wm. Piggott: London. 
second time. Ester Palmer: from Long|James Lord: from West Jersey. 


of our globe, as I have travelled over and en- 

On. joyed to day. If this region were within an 

Obadiah|hour or two of New York, the cockneys of 
y 


Island. Laurence: from Long Island, second time. your city would never cease frequenting and 
1707; 8th mo, 23. Samuel Wilkinson: from; 1726, 4th mo. 8. Abigail Bowall’s: from praising it. All along the coast, from Boston 
Ireland, Ireland. Grace Lloyd, Margaret Preston:'in Massachusetts down to Calais in Maine, 
1707, 12th mo. 20. Patrick Henderson: from Pennsylvania. there are romantic inlets, beautiful harbors and 
from Ireland. | 1727, 4th mo. 3, Samuel Bownas: from delightful watering-places—Summer retreats, 


1709, 2d mo. 17. Griffith Owen, M. D., England, second time. ‘that a Shenstone might have envied,” if his 
second time. John Salkall, probably Salkeld:| 1727, 10th mo. 13, Joshua Fulden: from |taste had been for sea sceries as well as artificial 
from England, second time. | England. gardens. But you will scarcely find anywhere 

1709, Sth mo, 1. Wm. Baldwin, Hugh Dor- 1728, 5th mo. 1. Rowland Wilson, Joseph’ in the world a sea-drive of fifteen or twenty 
robe: from Pennsylvania. ‘Taylor: from England. ‘miles condensing so much of romantic beauty 

1710. Joseph Kirkbride: from Pennsylva-) 1728, 8th mo. 11. Evan Evans, John Evans:|and ocean sublimity as the ride round Cape 
nia, second time, John Lee: from Pennsyl-'from Pennsylvania. |Ann, from Beverly through Manchester, Glou- 





vania. | 1728, 2d mo. 16, Susanna Morris, Mary |cester, Annissquam and Rockport. 
1711, 3d mo. 19. Richard Seaman: from Folke, from Pennsylvania. | Gloucester itself is becoming the central 
Long Island. 1729, 7th mo. 3. John Cadwallader: from watering place of this region, but Rockport is 
1711, 3d mo. 31. Samuel Oxley: from/ Pennsylvania, second time. Ebenezer Large:|more entirely out on the ocean, being at the 
Pennsylvania. ‘from Burlington, New Jersey. 'very extremity of the Cape, a rock-land coast, 


1711, 4th mo. 6. Anthony Morris, Thos.) 1729, 4th mo, 28. Martha Wood: from||ashed by the sea as furiously as Rockaway 
Shakell, Thos. Potts: from Pennsylvania. | Pennsylvania. ‘beach, on Long Island. Gloucester is some 
1712, 2d mo. 28. Robert Roberts: from) 1730, 4th mo. 30. John Salkeld: had likely! eight miles further up Cape Ann than Rock- 





Maryland. ‘removed to Pennsylvania, fifth time. Joshua) port, and has a fine harbor for common vessels, 
1712, 7th mo. 13. John Farmer: from Eng-|Lord: from West Jersey. admirably sheltered from the ocean, while so 

land. 1730, 6th mo, 1. Peter Sharp: from Mary-| peculiar is the formation of the harbor, that the 
1713, 4th mo. 26. Thos, Chalkley: from land. open sea rolls in upon the beach on one side, 

England, third time. 1730, Ist mo. 7. Mary Lewis, Mary Pe-|and three or four rods across on the other, the 
1713, 8th mo. 5. Thomas Loden, Francis! nal}: from Pennsylvania. 


+“ a a | vessels are riding at anchor or lying quietly at 
Swann, a Physician: from England. | 1730,7th mo. 10. Obadiah Laurence: from|the wharves. The beach is a charming place 


1713, 3d mo, Anne Chapman, second time. Long Island, thirdtime. Thos. Franklin: from! foy bathing, about a quarter or half a mile in 
Rachel Seaman: from Long Island. |Long Island, not a minister. length ; and as to fishing expeditions, you may 
1714, 4th mo.9. Thos. Wilson, Jas. Dickin-; 1731, 3d mo. 16. Ruth Jones: from Penn-|have them in great variety, choosing both your 
son: from England. sylvania. distance and your game. You may go for 
1715, 4th mo. 8, Gabriel Newby, Mathew 1731, 2d mo. 19. Robert Jordan: supposed |obsters, cod or halibut, and may havea pic-nic 
Richard: North Carolina. from Virginia, second time. Caleb Reaper: | almost anywhere from Baker's Island to the Isle 
1715, 4th mo. 10. Richard Seaman: from) {rom Burlington, New Jersey. lof Shoals, with chowders as good as they make 


Long Island, second time. | 1731, 4th mo, 9. Henry Franklin: from! at Marshfield. 
1715; 9th mo. 1. Benjamin Holmes: from) Yorkshire, England. Daniel Stanton: from) You have also thunder-showers in perfection, 
York, England. | Pennsylvania. ‘setting on and off the coast, sometimes as 
1716, 2d mo. 4. Wm. Baldwin: fromPenn-| 1732, 2d mo. 28. Paul Johnson: from Ire-| intense as a tropical deluge. We experienced 
sylvania, third time. Peter Fern: from Penn- land. Hugh Clifton: from Jersey. lan instance of this yesterday, in our drive out 
sylvania. | 1732, 4th mo. 8. John Richardson: from and back to the end of the Cape. The ocean 
1717. Wm. Armstrong, James Graham:|England, second time. Richard Waln: from side of the Cape, toward the south-east, was in 
not designated, | Pennsylvania, not a minister. the sunshine, while in the north-west the storm 


1717, 2d mo, 13. Griffith Owen, John Sal-| Up to this date the record was kept on Rhode blackened the horizon and the sea, and hurry- 
keld: from Pennsylvania, both the third time. |Island. Subsequent to this period it was con-| jng after us with thunder and lightning. We 
1717, 6th mo. 30. John Cadwallader, John tinued on Long Island, and is supposed to con-! had just got toashelter for man and beast, 
Smith: from Pennsylvania. tain the names of all the public Friends and when down came the rain, with wind to match, 
1717, 7th mo. 6. Joseph Glaister: from their companions who visited the Island until blowing sea-ward, land-ward, whichever way 
England, second time. the time of its discontinuance. an overtaken traveler might be compelled to 
1718, 7th mo. 16. ‘Thos. Thompson, Josiah Register of public Friends that visited Long'face it. During the storm a house was struck 
Landoll: from England, both the second time. | ; Island. with lightning at Gloucester, a few rods from 
1719, 2d mo. 30. John Dawson, Isaac Had-| 1732, 7th mo, 23. Susannah Morris, Mary jour residence, and the chimney shattered, with 
win: from England. Emle® from Pennsylvania. ithe roof, but no lives were lost. At the same 
1719, 3d mo. 13. Elizabeth Whartenbe,, 1732, 9th mo. 29. Robert Jourdan: now of time one of the wharves was struck and rent in 
Rebecca Turner: from England. Philadelphia. pieces. All the fishermen out a: sea took wing 
1719, 4th mo. 4. Elizabeth Bowlingson, 1732, 2d mo. 22. Joshua Lord: from West'for the harbor, anticipating probably a great 
Lydia Lancaster: from England. Jersey, second time. Hannah Dent: from storm, and in the evening some one or two 
1720, 9th mo. 20. John Appleton: from England. Elizabeth Kict: from Jersey. hundred vessels were lying snugly in this safe 


England. 1733, 3d mo. Alice Olderson, Margaret shelter, drying their sails. Then were seen 

1721,4th mo. 4. Zachariah Jess: from West Copland: from England. hundreds of noisy, jolly sailors, parading the 
Jersey. Margarette Paine: from England 1733, 3d mo. 24. Thos. Evans: from New streets, determined to have a “blow out” 
Elizabeth Teege: this one not a minister. Jersey. |during their sudden unexpected visit ashore. 


, 1722, 2d mo. 12, Laurence King: from 1733, 3d mo. 25. Mongo Bewley, Samuel This morning, as bright as a frosty October, 
England. John Fothergill: from England, Stevens: from {reland. |the sails by hundreds are again glittering in the 


second time. To be Continued sun, glancing athwart each other in every direc- 

1722, 7th mo. 9. Robert Jordan: from Vir- —ee |tion, the same vessels that run in last night, all 
ginia. John Vunsey: from N. Jersey. Oba-|OLD MASSACHUSETTS—BY THE SEA-SIDE— FISHERS | running out again in fair weather. ‘The harbor 
diah Laurence: from Long Island. AMD FISHERIES. 


; \is so easy of access and gives so quick a shelter 
1724, 4th mo. 9. Benjamin Vredd: from [Let no reader glance off from the following from the dangers of the stormy deep, that 


England. Thos. Lightfoot: from Pennsylva-|letter as if it were ordinary watering place | sometimes on the coming of an Autumn gale, 
nia John Ratly: from Dover, gossip. It is quite another affair, fromthe pen'a thousand seamen will be found suddenly 
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congregated in Gloucester streets as full of glee! another, and the nest of every lark is the same ;| having laid up a small stock of provisions 
as the gale is of wind, and possessed for the | time and generations make no change on their/during the dry season, and dropping down, 
time, with as noisy a spirit. jarchitecture : the Alpine vulture still builds his) when the weather permitted, by a rope of 
All along shore, as an Irishman might say,|eyry in the cleft of the rocky precipice in the|cocoa-nut fibre to the canoe always made fast 
this is a great place for the sea. Whenever|very form described by Pliny; and petrified/below, in search of whatever else the rainy 
you want salt-watering, be sure to come here. | nests of swallows have been found in the ruins|season afforded. Almost at the opposite ex- 
Ifit is the dead of summer, you shall find,}of Petra resembling in every straw those at-|tremity of the world, the Icelander constructs 
somewhere, a cool retreat, something more |tached to our hamlet eaves. Even such ani-/his habitation with an outer wall of turf, about 
than an East wind and bare sand, like Rock-| mals as display the greatest share of what may |six feet thick and four high, enclosing its vari- 
away. Your inn shall be well kept for you,|be designated the constructive instincts, act|ous divisions: on one side generally facing the 
and if you choose company, it shall be select}under the same law of perpetual uniformity.| south, are three doors, painted red, which 
and good. Your landlord posesses a fine) The tailor-bird never thinks of sewing another|respectively open to the smithy, cow-house, 
yacht for sea expeditions, a boat that will stand|storey to the slender fabric of leaves and grass | and family residence. ‘The latter consists of a 
a gale, should you be caught in one, like alits active bill has appended to the boughs of||ong narrow passage with apartments on each 
stanch ship, and top the waves like a sea-gull.|the African palm, nor the bee of giving an ad-|side. Every chamber has a separate roof, and 
You shall have woodcock for your dinner if/ditional side to the unvarying six of his honey|is lighted by a small pane of glass, or more 
you choose it, and pancakes for your desert.|cells. But what immense dissimilarity prevails |commonly tale, four or five inches in diameter. 
Moreover this is afamous place for sea botany,|in the houses of mankind! Some have been|Several families frequently inhabit the same 
a beatiful science, but recently beginning to be|gigantic edifices: for instance, the palace of|house, and all their members find nightly rest 
cultivated. The varieties of sea-flowers, when| Nadir Shah, in the ancient city of Delhi, which|in one apartment, which is also the general 
you press them, and show them clearly, are|was said to occupy a space of three square |refectory. The citizens of Bantam, a town in 
amazing, almost incredible. Even the dry|miles. Had his majesty’s chamber been situat-|Java, adopt a similar construction, but suited to 
kelp in surges on the beach, if carefully wetted |ed at one end of it, and his breakfast room at|their southern latitude. Each hut, or rather 
and pressed, would afford you some exquisite|the other, a morning walk out of doors must | family group of huts, which are built somewhat 
specimens; but the fresh sea-weed must be/have been a superfluity. Some, again, have|in the African style, have acircle of cocoa-nut- 
chosen, and in this region there are forests of! been specimens of lavish wealth and splendour; |trees planted round them, with a strong bam- 
it. Curious and rare are these productions of! such as the celebrated golden house of Nero,|boo fence outside, by which the inhabitants are 
the ocean, when you examine them. Nothing|in which neither wood nor stone was visible,|completely separated from their neighbours ; 
is more beautiful as an ornament for the parlor,|the very walls and roof being overlaid with\and the town at a distance resembles a forest. 
or a variety in the shelves of your library, than|gold; and in the centre was an open court} Many of the houses in the capital of Borneo 
a well-selected book of these plants. | surrounding the Temple of Fortune, built of a Proper, which is situated on a sort of estuary, 
The grand riches of Gloucester are in the| species of talc or natural glass, which contempo-|are built on rafts moored to the shore, so as to 
form of Mackerel. It is a famous place for|rary authors assure us was as clear as crystal, rise jand fall with the tide ; and the Dyaks in 
that species of fishery, as also for the Cod. Aland perfectly transparent. 1 same island hang up human skulls, by way 
capital of some four hundred thousand dollars} What a contrast to these temples of deubitit lol dedelaanl, over the entrance of their dwel- 
is invested in it; some two thousand individuals| vanity is presented by the Hottentot dwellings|lings. The houses of the Finlanders are 
are employed ; of Mackerel, some four hundred|of South Africa, which consist of a hut, or|usually constructed of fir-trees, rudely squared 
thousand dollars worth are caught, and somejrather tent, formed of rush mats stretched on a|by the axe, and laid, with a thin laver of moss 
two hundred thousand dollars worth of Cod.|few rude poles, and easily packed upon the|between, upon each other ; the ends, instead of 
A nice little business, but at sea a difficult,|back of an ox at any moment the owner may |being cut off, are generally left projecting be- 
hardy, dangerous discipline. ‘These New | find it expedient to change his locality ! The| yond the sides of the building, and have a 
England Capes are great places for raising the} palace of a negro monarch is formed by a circu-| most savage and slovenly appearance. The 
sturdiest set of seamen in the world, I should\lar fence of wattles and clay, enclosing a num-|roof is also of fir, sometimes stained red. The 
like to see it ascertained how many of the/ber of huts built of similar materials, thatched| windows are frequently cut out with the axe 
captains of our packet-ships to all parts of the| with palm leaves, and provided with doors too|after the sides of the house are raised. 
world have been sailors of these rock-bound|low for entrance, except on the hands and| The Kamtchatdales have two kinds of habi- 
coasts and harbors. |knees. Each of the queens-consort is assigned |tations—one for winter, and the other for sum- 
Gloucester was the first place on our conti-|one of these structures, by way of preventing | mer. The winter habitations are sunk some 
nent dignified with a visit from the great Sea-'quarrels; and in most cases it is expected the feet under the ground ; the walls are formed of 
Serpent. You will find a “report of a Com- lady will build it for herself as soon as the mar- |trees laid over ‘each other; the roof is made 
mittee of the Linnwan Society of New England, riage feast terminates. The dwellings of his slanting, and covered with coarse grass or 
relative to a large Marine Annual, supposed|courtiers aud subjects in general resemble that}rushes. The interior consists of two rooms, 
to be a serpent, seen near Cape Ann, Massachu-!of their sovereign ; and an African capital may with a large lamp fed with train oil, and placed 
setts, August, 1847.” The reality of the|be erected in a week, and destroyed inan hour.|so as to warm both rooms, and at the same 
creature was well authenticated, as also his|\The homes of our British ancestors, as describ-|time to answer the purposes of cookery. These 
hugeness. Since the presentation of the bones|ed by the Roman writers, seem to have been|houses are frequently large enough to contain 
of Dr. Koch’s Hydrargos to the public there) little superior ; and the celebrated exclamation|two or three families, and fifty persons have 
has been less incredulity in regard to these sea-/| of the valiant chief Caractacus, when, in his|been known to take up their abode in one of 
serpent stories of modern times. It is, how- captivity, he beheld for the first time the wealth'them. In that case dirt, smell, and soot issu- 
ever, affirmed that lions also have been seen at)and magnificence of Rome, ‘How could you, ing from the lamp are such as only a Kamtchat- 
Cape Ann. “Some likewise,” says the author who possess so much, envy memy reedthatched|dale could endure. The summer house is 
of an old book entitled New Engiand’s Pros-\hut in Britain 2” powerfully corroborates their'supported on pillars, which raise it to the 
pect, “being lost in the woods, have heard!statements. Yet the same country now con-|height of twelve or thirteen feet from the 
such terrible roarings, as have made them)|tains Windsor Castle, Eton Hall, Chatsworth,|ground. These posts supporta platform made 
much aghast; which must be either devils or|and innumerable mansions that are reckoned |of rafters, and covered with clay, which serves 
lions, there being no other creatures which use among the most splendid in Europe. ‘as a floor, whence the house ascends in the 
to rvar, saving bears, which have not sucha, The domestic architecture of different times form of acone, roofed with thatch. This apart- 
terrible kind of roaring.” and nations is indeed strangely diversified ac-|ment composes the whole habitation, and here 
Yours truly, C. j|cording to climate, habits, and civilisation. all the family eat and sleep. The object of 
— When the Spanish invaders of South America|this singular construction is to have a space 
THE HOUSE AND ITS VARIETIES. first reached the banks of the Orinoco, they sheltered from the sun and rain, yet open to 
The dwellings cf mankind possess one pecu-| found them occupied for a considerable distance |the air, in which their fish may be hung up 
liarity unknown to those of any other order in| by a people whom they denominatad ‘Tree|and dried. It is afforded by the rade colon- 
the animated creation—namely, a boundless Indians,’ from their custom of constructing ajnade which supports these structures, and to 
variety in their form, fashion and materials.|kind of hut or cage of wickerwork for their|their ceilings the fish are attached. Such is 
All other creatures construct their dwellings families on the thick and spreading branches of|the style of building practiced at the north-east 
on the assigned plan of their species, which ap-|their native tree, in which they lived during|extremity of Asia; nor are the popular fashions 
pears to be as certain and limited as the rest of|the six months of tropical rain in complete|of its southern nations much in advance of this. 
their instincts, one lion’s den exactly resembles | inundation, to which their country was subject;|The dwellings of their kings and satraps in 
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deed exhibit a degree of magnitude and splen-|pean travellers. The famous ae of Petra i | still practise some asin ankenel construc- 


dour for which nothing but the ruler’s unlimited Arabia has been the theme of admiration and| 


power over the inhabitants and resources of his |astonishment to all the tourists of recent times ; 
country could account. This is more especially | but another town, apparently far more ancient, 
observable in the ancient palaces, whose vast and of greater extent still, exists in the north of 
ruins, now left in desert solitude, evince to the|Affghanistan, and is known throughout the 
far-exploring traveller from Europe at once the|East by the name of Bameen. The city con- 
former power and deep decline of the Asiatic/sists of a great number of apartments cut out 
monarchies. The palace of Chilminar in Per-|of the solid rock. It is said that in many of 
sia, though long roofless, still stands a mighty |them the walls are adorned with paintings, 
monument of Eastern architecture. The walls|which look still fresh after centuries of deser- 
are constructed of blocks of grey marble, ap-|tion and solitude; some of them are adorned 
parently without cement; and a marble stair-|with niches and carved work. There are 
case, wide enough to admit ten horsemen|supposed to be more than twelve thousand of 
riding abreast, leads from the lower to the|/such habitations in Bameen: the country of 
upper divisions. In the before-mentioned pal-|the Affghans abound with them ; but the na- 
ace of Delhi there are still to be seen the re-|tives, who are mostly Mohammedans, entertain 
mains of a vast covered balcony, called the|@ superstitious prejudice’ against inhabiting 
Hall of Justice, the walls of which were cover-|such homes. They have old traditions which 
ed with pictures representing groups of animals, | declare them to have been the first habitations 
fruit and flowers, entirely formed of stones of Of mankind ; aid that strange city is casuaNy 
various colours, according to those of the|mentioned by some of the classic authors: yet 
objects represented ; and in the central group | by whom its rocky abodes were excavated, 
was the figure of an artist, who executed the | who were its inhabitants, or what their history 
whole in the beginning of the seventeenth —all bas paased from the recollection of the 
century, and was said to bea European. But| world, and exists only in fabulous or uncertain 
the ordinary habitations of the East, which, | tales. 

like the usages of Eastern life, have remained| The ancient homes of the world were almost 





the same for centuries, are bet little indebted to|in every point dissimilar to those of modern| 
y P 


comfort, and jess to elegance. The well-|nations: among the polished Greeks and 


- known division of the harem exists only in the Romans the houses of the wealthier classes 


mansions of the rich and powerful, which, at| Were constructed with a portico in front, which 
least in Mohammedan countries, are generally ‘opened into a large apartment intended for the 
constructed in the fashion introduced into|reception of visitors, with its roof sloping down 
Spain by the moors of Granada, and still seen|to the centre, in which there wasa large square 
among the old houses of the peninsular towns|opening for the rain to run into a cistern, 
—walls without windows to the street; a flat|placed below for that purpose. Beyond this 
roof; and a small open court in the centre, into|@pattment were the rooms for family use: all 
which all the apartments open and windows|the decorations of our walls with them took the 
look. form of marble; mosaic floors occupied the 

It is curious to remark that the city of Bag-| place of our Brussels carpets in classic estima- 
dad, so splendid in the Arabian Nights and|tion; and the most fashionable style for a 
other tales of our childhood, atthe present day dining-room was the representation in stone of 
consists of brick houses but one storey in height, crumbs and fragments of a feast; and apart- 
and provided with a subterraneous flat in the|ments so finished were appropriately designat- 
form of cellars, to which the inhabitants retire |ed ‘unswept halls.’ Nor must it be forgotten 
in the extreme heat of summer. The subjects that a Roman bedroom, though inlaid with 
of the Birman empire are obliged by their|coloured marble, had rarely, if ever, a window 
government toemploy nothing but wood and|—a custom which appears rather to have origi- 
bamboo cane in the construction of their honses, |nated in some mistaken idea than the deficiency 
in order that the burning of towns by the enemy |of glass, which was comparatively well-known 
(which appears to be of frequent occurrence) in those ages, and seems to have been used for 
may be less felt by the public. The Salamess |ornamental purposes. Pliny speaks of glassy 
have their habitations supported on pillars of|chambers , and Cardinal Maximen records that, 
considerable height, their outgoings and incom-|in the middle of the seventeenth century, as 
ings being facilitated by a ladder, which is|some workmen were digging on the ruins on’ 


tion in their houses. “The natives of Samar, 
ene of the Philippine Islands, weave large 
wicker cages for themselves of bamboo, the 
floors of which are raised some feet from the 
ground, to allow the free circulation of air in 
\that torrid clime; and the natives of New 
|Guinea, who build in a similar fashion, secure 
their whole property, usually consisting of hogs, 
in the space below. 

Some nations live entirely in tents—as the 
‘Bedouin Arabs, the Kourds, and the Calmuc 
|Tartars ; the aborigines of New Holland have 
ino houses at all; but in this respect, as well as 
in others of equal importance, they seem to 
merit the designation of the French naturalist, 
‘who called them ‘the lazzaroniof their species.’ 
The variety in human abodes seems as endless 
as that of human character: none of them can 
indeed shut out misfortune; but after this 
somewhat lengthened survey, we presume the 
great majority of our readers will agree in the 
fact, that a comfortable British home, belonging 
‘to any of the industrious classes, is, like our 
country, with all its faults, preferable to most 
‘others; which conscientious conviction winds 
up for the present our notice of *The House.’ 


| 
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Picroriat Lire or Wituiam Penn.—Lindsay 
|& Blakiston, the publishers, corner of Fourth 
‘and Chesnut streets, have published a little 
\volume under the above title, well adapted 
\for the instruction of the young, concerning 
the life of William Penn. The book is writ- 
jten in a pleasing style, and is embellished 
with pictures, which, though they may not 
add to the interest of the adult, are certainly 
calculated to render it more attractive to the 
juvenile reader. In these days of book making, 
in which such a vast amount of objectionable 


j 





matter is issued from the press, it gives us 
|pleasure to notice a work which is calculated 
ito strengthen the moral tone of the young, 
and to make them acquainted, in a familiar 
land pleasing way, with the history of a life 
‘intimately connected with those important 
events which gave origin to the civil and re- 





drawn up when circumstances make it expedi- 
ent to cut off the communication. Most of our 
readers are acquainted with the fact, that 
great numbers of the Chinese reside in junks 
on their great rivers and canals, and whole 


Mount Caelius, they found a room belonging to| 
jan antique dwelling-house, the walls of which seca , 
lwere covered with plates of glass, some of/There is, in our view, no kind of reading 
them tinged with various colours, others of) more profitable for the young, than that of 
their own natural hue. In the early days of| 


ligious institutions under which we live. 


generations are born, grow old, and die, float-|Rome, any attempt at splendour in building or 
ing on the waters, But even in the great|decoration appears to have been very unpopu- 
cities of China domestic accommodations are|lar; and a consul who found his new house in 
on the following average :—The dwelling is|this respect displeasing to his contrymen, demo- 


generally surrounded by a wall six or seven|lished the fabric in a single night, in hopes of) 


feet high; and within this enclosure a whole |regaining their approbation. The abode does 
family of three generations, with all their/not appear, from this circumstance, to have 


the biographies of good men, whose lives 
ihave been devoted to the service of the Divine 
|Being, and to the promotion of the cause of 
Truth in the earth. The daily walk of such 
men, the history of their trials and conflicts, 
their hopes and their discouragements, their 


respective wives and families, will frequently | been very substantial ; but the remains of|joys and their afflictions, and, above all, their 


be found. One small room is made to serve/loman dwellings which Italy still presents, 


for the individuals of each branch of the family, prove how far the public mind had changed| 


sleeping in the different beds, divided only by|with the progress of wealth and time. The 
mats hanging from the ceiling; and one com-|fashion of building storey above storey, though 
mon room is used for eating. almost peculiar to Europe, was early introduced, 
Asia, however, affords specimens of the house|as we find a law of Augustus prohibiting the 
kind which, though rarely in use among mod-|erection of houses above the height of seventy 
ern generations, have at least the advantage of feet, or about six of our modern storeys. 
singular durability—we allude to the rock, | In relief to those lofty buildings and far old 
hewn habitations taken notice of by all Euro-| times, the less civilised nations of the earth 





firm reliance and steady faith through the 
heights and depths of this life, upon an over- 
ruling Providence, all furnish strong induce- 
ments to enter upon the path of virtue. 

Such histories are calculated to elevate the 
youthful mind above the grovelling and sen- 
sual desires which are pandered to, in works 
of fiction, and to guard it against that specu- 
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Dizp,—On the 18th inst, Scsanna Haypucx,fin the |ARTIFICIAL BARRIERS TO SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 
90th year of her age—for many years a valuable Elder! 
, i iends of Philadel phi 
to those who may conceive themselves go- zs aca pe -_ f a eal 

: . ; want of moral courage in adopting a simple 
verned by the light of reason alone, without , On the 17th inst., Jonataan Lezpom, in the! § pang’ I 


: cat ire elas style of entertaining one’s friends and acquain- 
the aid of divine illumination. 73rd year of his age. eas 


itances. Let us look around, and what do we 
It is not to be expected, that a little volume \find to be the general state of intercourse be- 


like that before us, could presont a full pic- Items of Intelligence. tween friends and acquaintances inthe middle 


‘ sme . d upper classes of a commercial commu- 

ture of the life of William Penn, o t it aa 
an oe tha . | The arrival of the Steamship Niagara furnishes later|nity? On the one hand we see an entire 
should be free from inaccuracies; yet it is news ftom Europe. The internal dissensi@ns in Italy abstinence from all social intercourse (ex- 
well calculated to make the reader acquainted | continue, and a revolution has ¢aken place in Rome.|Cept perhaps, with immediate connexions,) 


with the prominent events of his life, and to|The people demanded that Pope Pius should dismiss hie | rising from economical motives founded 


simulate im tater reading and‘enqiy| unre wing nafs Oy eame amano 0, impoainy of comping wih 
hi d kindred subi misrule and disorder. This state of things continued till) PP 4 ey & 
on this and kindred subjects. nis apr aieiiliod'tn Seal ietth hin tranquillity | ™*tter- On the other, we find individuals, 
e e ’ | te ai re 
a celal” oe cos took place on the|Si¥iNg, once ortwice a year perhaps, an expen- 
mel as an cg ete a : Pore eh (7i¥e and formal dinner party, ora stiff evening 
ult. Dut later advices inform that the Fope ‘elt entertainment, at neither of which does any 


Rome secretly and in disguise on the morning of the 24th-! one feel himself at ease; where one is in the 
The Cholera is decreasing in England and Scotland.| midst of a most heterogeneous company, 


In New York City it appears on the decline, and is| gathered together without any earthly reference 
mostly confined to emigrants. On the 19th two new to fitness oramalgamability, and from which one 
cases were reported and two deaths within the last 24/at last escapes, thankful to find himself again 
hours. lat his own quiet fireside—inwardly vowing 

The authorities of this City have recommended sanita-|that nothing shall ever again tempt him to ex- 
ry measures, and as will appear dy the following com-|change its genial precincts for any such vain 
munication, have appointed agents to examine into the|and profitless visiting. During the winter Mr. 
condition of the lanes, alleys, courts, private dwellings &c: jand Mrs. A have been invited to dinner by 

The several district committees on nuisances of the| Mr. and Mrs. B——,, or the young people have 
Board of Health have, by virtue of a resolution of the | had ‘the pleasure of their company requested, 
Board appointed agents in each of the several districts for | &c., by the C s. The A—--s consequent- 
the purpose of learning into and reporting the state and||y feel it incumbent on them to clear off the 
condition of the lanes, alleys, courts, public and private | Joep supposed to be owing to the said B———s 
buildings, etc. etc. in the city and county. One or Tne {and Cc é by inviting them in return; and 


of them will commence their visits to-day, and all will be d h lel f of 
engaged in the discharge of their duties during the pres-|' OT@er to have a general Clearing Off of scores 


ent week. Their attention is directed to the condition of they bethink themselves of al] and sundry from 
the streets, alleys, courts, etc, and to ascertain how often| whom they have received civilities during the 
they are cleansed, and also to report the state of their | past six or twelve months, and without any 


drainage and sewerage, and how often the inlets to the) -4nsideration whatever as to the harmony of 
sewers are emptied. They are to examine into the 


condition of vacant lots, ponds of water, slaughter houses. the ingredient members of the COmpecy, & 
stables, cattle yards, manure piles, cellars and out houses. great crowd of persons, for the most part utter- 
Also, factory yards, burial grounds, and all densely popu-|!y unknown to each other, are uncomfortably 
lated courts, alleys and avenues, and report the same to packed together, the house is turned topsy- 
their respective committees. turvy for a few days, a great deal of money is 
“It is made their duty to examine the yards and cellars | ohishly squandered ne seuiieis nt cottaiaiion 
° . t . | , Satis 
: private dwellings where they may suspect nuisances Son nenesiendy on any body, and when the affair 
| 





lative philosophy which would present human 
life as a scene of continual ease and pleasure 








We are of opinion that much agreeable and 
profitable social iutercourse is prevented by a 











We devote considerable space to the his- 
torical document furnished by our friend G. 
F., which, while it exhibits the zeal of our 
early Friends, is valuable as a matter of re- 





ference. 
—>_— 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


Ferenps Lisrany.—At the Annual Meeting 
of the “Library Association of Friends,” 
held in Tenth month last, the attention of the 
Committee of Management was directed to 
the propriety of publishing an abstract from 
the Annual Report, in Friends’ Weekly Intel- 
ligencer. They would therefore offer the fol- 
lowing information, viz: 

That the Library continues to be opened on 
Fourth-day evenings, and on Seventh-day 
afternoons and evenings, and now contains 
nearly three thousand volumes, one hundred 
and thirty-seven of which were added during 
the past year, ineluding donations amounting 
to thirty-eight volumes. 
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In addition to the current expenses of the 
Library, that of re-binding books is very con- 
siderable, and one that is constantly increas- 
ing. The number of persons using the Li- 
brary, steadily increases, and the committee 
believe the institution to be in a flourishing 


to exist. : : 

They are to report all hog pens, or localities,for raising |'S OVeT, the givers of the entertainment gene- 
and feeding hogs. They are likewise required to ascer-jrally congratulate themselves that a year at 
tain the condition of the population of courts and small|least must elapse before they have again to 
alleys, as to the means of ventilation, the number of undergo similar trouble and expense. For 


families in each house, and how they are provided with . : 
yard sonun, siley way: ond the necuntiny ‘appurtenances months after this event, the A—-s would as soon 


condition. for living cleanly. In general they are to give notice oo of flying as of asking any of the B——-s, 
, every thing they may find that is likely to engender| C——s, or D——-s, to drop in upon them in a 
Much attention has been bestowed on the} disease or promote or augument epidemic sickness inthe|quiet way tospend an evening. With such 


juvenile department, endeavours being used | commanity. ais Qinint tliat lik persons there is no medium Ddetween a formal 
‘ ese measures have en instituted under e strong | tiresome " . b : f 

oe § arty, an ntire abstinence from 

to procure a liberal supply of books of such)conviction of thelr necessity at the present time, and with | party, and ane 


: 7 : ‘on (All visiting whatever. 
a character, that while they enlist the atten-|the co-operation of our citizens and the concurrent action et . . 
: y of the several municipal authorities of the city and coun-| The fact is, the true secret of genial and im- 


tion of the youthful reader, they shall be in-|ty, much good will result therefrom. The agents bave| proving social intercourse—of anything at all 
structive, and as free as possible from any] een isstructed to recomment the whitewashing of filthy approaching even to the name—is but little 


4 ia? places and a free distributin of cloride of lime, which | understood and sti!! less acted upon. The 
thing objectionable. recommendation will no doubt be generally, if not univer- | d ce ciaieen Ale ti - friends’ 
The Committee would also remark that the |*#lly, heeded by our citizens. ee oe ee 

. suggest to most minds the idea of expense, do- 


additional expenses that have been rendered a mestic inconvenience, anxiety, and trouble. 


unavoidable by the alterations recently made 0 th Canes agro babes _ | Why should this be so? All kinds of social inter- 
° ° ° Sane | ne of the greatest airies in our country 18| course ought to be associated with the most 
to the Library Room, will call for a liberality ithat of Col. Meacham, of Pulaski, N. Y. His| pleasing ideas. They ought to be easily at- 


on the part of Friends, that they hope will|farm consists of 1000 acres, 300 of which are|tainable. and readily arranged, and should en- 
not be forgotten when their collector makes|devoted to grass; and he keeps 100 head of}tail little or no disarrangement of the usual do- 
his annual call. cattle and 97 cows. In one year he made|mestic routine. When will a few rich persons 
30,000 Ibs. of cheese, 20,000 Ibs. of which sold| encourage their less wealthy brethren by sys- 
in New York, for from 6} to 7 cents per |b.|tematically adopting in their entertainments a 
ment, Jacos M. Ettis, Clerk. | He feeds his cows mostly on hay and carrots ;| severe and almost Spartan simplicity? Such 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 13th, 1848. of the latter he raises 2000 bushels, and gives|a simplicity would do them infinite honor, by 
each cow half a bushel per day. And beside|tending to emancipate those less favored by 

ong benefit derived from the grass for his stock,| the gifts of fortune from the supposed necessi- 
Diep, On 5th day evening the 21st inst., in the 37th jhe gathers not less than 300 bushels of grass|\ty of needless profusion and uncalled for ex- 
year of her age Anne, wife of Wiritam Suarrress. |seed.—Exchage. pense. If such’examples were to become pre- 








By direction of the Committee of Manage- 
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valent, the consequence would be, that the ap-| presided, and Eusebius sat on his right hand,|and it was considered a grave offence for a mo- 

parent inequalities between rich and poor would interdicted praying by kneeling on that day,|ther to kiss her child on that day. 

be much softened down; there would be an ab-|* because that indicated fear and sorrow on a|_ This is the origin of the objection that is now 

sence of that painful, but irritational feeling,|day on which the whole church exults and re-|urged to the barbers of Philadelphia pursuing 

which constantly haunts many otherwise amia-|joices ;’’ and there are various edicts of coun-|their accustomed course. I pronounce no opin- 

ble persons, lest their mode of entertaining cils of the early church, which prohibit the|ion upon the case—I merely state the facts of 

those whose incomes are ien or twenty times|strict observance of Sabbath days, as being in-/ history. 

larger than their own, may not be quite comme|consistent with the principles of the Christian} One thing is certain, that these Sunday 

il faut—we should have less thought taken| religion. lenactments in Pennsylvania, have led to some 

about mere eating and drinking, and more; John Calvin, the celebrated reformer, ex-|very singular discrepancies. They are either 

about matters of higher import.— Manchester | pressly condemns the superstitious obsert¢ance |too stringent, or not enough so. 

Examiner. ‘of the Sabbath day. See his Institates, in the} The courts of Pennsylvania have decided 
-_—_- ‘original Latin, book 11, chap. 8. ithat marriage is acivil contract. ‘They have 

The following article which we copy from| Martin Luther is equally explicit. He says|also decided that no contract made on Sunday 
the “ Daily Republic ,” contains some interest-| If any one sets up the observance of the Sab-|is valid—hence it follows that all marriages 
; irate . ‘bath upon a Jewish foundation, then I order|contracted on Sunday are void—and if the 
ing historical facts, in regard tothe observance | yoy to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it,|Courts are true to their own decision, no action 
of First Day. The superstitious veneration for) to feast on it, to do anything that shall reprove |for bigamy could be sustained in case of a se- 
this day, which prevails amongst a portion of|this encroachment on the Christian spirit and lcond marriage, where the first had taken place 
the religious world, requires watching upon|liberty.” ; on a Sunday. . 4) tien 
PE LOTT PE RETR 2 RE PO a aL Melancthon is equally clear,saying that “the| Again— lravelling on Sunday is allowed by 

: Te se P Y! Sabbath so far as it is concerned, is abolished, our laws, yet the hiring of a horse by which it 
(Friends included,) who look upon the observ-| and therefore we are not tied or bound unto any }may be accomplished is unlawful. 
ance of one day in seven, as a good civil in-|certain times.” | The constitution of the United States says— 
stitution, but as possessing no sanctity what-| Wm. Tyndale the translator of the Scriptures “No law impairing contracts shall be made.” 
ever. |—Edwards in his History of the Redemption | Yet in opposition to this proviso, our Courts 

é | —Parkinson in his Letters—the present Arch-|have decided that contracts made on Sunday 

The Sabbath question has lately come before | bishop of Dublin—Wm. White the late vene-jare void. 
the public in so many different aspects, that a/ rable Bishop of Philadelphia, all unite in re-| Can those who are learned in the law recon- 
few historical facts on the subject may not be|jecting the superstitious observance of the cile these things? An honest man would feel 
uninteresting. \day. las much bound to perform a promise made on 

The seventh day of the week is thetrue Sab-|) Wm. Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, |Sunday as one made on any other day of the 
bath day. The term Sabbath, applied to the first! uses this language: “ He little deserves to be|week. Yet such a promise is unlawful in 
day ofthe week, isa misnomer, \styled an envangelical minister who is assert-| Pennsylvania. 

This application of the term originated with] ing and maintaining the necessity of Sabbath} Thus the stutute law,and what is believed to 
the Sectarians of the sixteenth century, and is|days under the Gospel.” be the moral law, are in opposition to each 
rejected by the Roman Catholics—Episcopa-| These are a few of the recorded testimonies | other. 
lians—Seventh-day Baptists—F riends, or Qua-| of eminent menon this subject, and are oorer) The barbers question is mainly important as 
kers, and many others—they denominating it|the attention of those who are called upon to |involving principles that are interesting to the 
Sunday, or First day. laterfate with private judgment relative to |community at large. 

Much ignorance prevails on the subject. The| Sunday observances. | The whole subject is deserving of the atten- 
institution of the Sabbath hasa prominent| It was nearly a quarter of acentury after the |tion of candid minds, and [ would like to see it 
place in the Mosaic code. It was peculiar to|settlement of Pennsylvania before there was|discussed without prejudice or sectarian bias, 
the Jews, [See the works of that eminent Brit-|a Sunday law of any kind in the Province.|with a view to elicit truth. 

ish Jurist, Selden, which are to be found in the|The first law was enacted on the 12th day of | 








| oe 


Philadelphia Library 3] and Milan relates that/ January, 1705, but so careful were our fore-| LETTER FROM ROME. 
the Jews assembled on that day without the|fathers not to impair the rights of individuals, | + tl. W. BeLLoWws 
gates of Jerusalem, the old and the young, the|that on the same day immediately preceding B pe S. 

master and theslave, and made ita day of re-\the passage of this Sunday law, a law was S/. Peters, June 29, 1848. 


creation. Nota passage occurs in the New/enacted concerning the liberty of conscience,! The first place to which the stranger flies in 
Testament inculcating the idea that one day is|in which it is declared that “no person now or|Rome, is, of course, St. Peters. And it is well 
more holy than another. or at any time hereafter, who profess faith in |that it is so. There is no building in the world 
Jesus Christ travelled onthe Jewish Sabbath,| God, &c., and who profess that they will live} which disappoints so ‘tittle at first, or at last.— 
and also onthe First day of the week. He| peaceably under the civil government, shall in| We approached it with expectations heightened 
was present at the feast at the house of one of|any case be moleste!] or prejudiced in his or|by the praises of the whole world of travellers, 
the Pharisees on a Sabbath day. | See Luke|her conscientious persuasion, but shall freely|added to our own early-formed notions of its 
14. 1.] ze er or fully enjoy his or her Christian liberty in all|magnitude and splendor. We have placed it 
The apostles likewise travelled on the Sabbath| respects, without molestation or interruption.’’|from childhood at the head of all possible archi- 
day. The apostle Paul, reproaches the Galla-| So far as we can judge this law respecting |tectural effects. ‘The greatness of classic and 
tians with observing days—months—times ee of Conscience was designed to counter-|of papal Rome are looked for in this structure. 
years—and to the Colossians he says—“ Let|act any misapplication by Sectarians of the| We expect to be delighted, surprised, awed, and 
no man judge you respecting the Sabbath days! enactment regarding Sunday. confounded by it. What work of human hands 
which are shadows of things to come.” The strict notions respecting the observance |can sustain hopes like this? We answer, St. 
Irenzus, Justin Martyr, Eusebius, and other|of what they termed the Sabbath, was iatro-| Peter's can do it. All our own anticipations 
eminent authorities, unite in the opinion that|duced into England in the sixteenth century by|were surpassed by the reality. It was as large 
the patriarchs of old kept no Sabbaths. Wel\the Sectarians, who opposed the Romish and lala as lofty as we expected to find it; but it 
have the same authority for saying that the| Episcopalian Hieratchies—it is supposed from| was far more beautiful in details, and exquisite 
early Christians kept no Sabbath ; but that they| political motives; as while they enforced its|in finish. It has become so common as to be te- 
labored on that day, and also on the first day of| observance on the common people, there were|dious to speak of its losing the appearance of 
the week, as on other days. |exceptions made in favor of the Lords and Gen-!size by the beauty and greatness of its propor- 
Thus in the earliest and best daysof the|try, who were allowed to violate it with impu-|tions. But in our judgment, this is no more 
Christian church, the idea of holding one day|nity. \correct than it is now original, It is so large 
more holy than others, was totally rejected. Sectarians of this class, brought their pecu-|that it cannot all be takenat once. The im- 
In the fifth century, the first day of the week! liar notions to New England, where they pas-|mense size of the pillars hides the transept and 
was decreed by Constantine to be observed as|sed the most severe laws, even to the taking ofjaisles from the beholder in most parts of the 
a festival, the same as Christmas and other fes-| life, for what they termed the violation of the/nave, and the nave itself is so long that the 
tivals of the Romish church. \Sabbath day. dome does not appear until the spectator is 
The sixteenth canon of the Council of Nice,| No Barber was allowed to shave on Sunday |fairly beneath it. The fact is, St. Peter’s is 
held about the same time, in which Constantine|—no Tailor to take home a suit of clothes—!more than can be taken in at one view, and if 
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it appears smaller than is expected, it is only|that support the dome of St. Peters, there is a 
because people do not consider how much ar-|surprising lightness and ‘cheerfulness about it.| 
chitectural effect the eye is capable of compre- Indeed it is too light for a sacred edifice, and! 
hending at one glance. Objects lose their ap-, we. must confess that awe is not the emotion 
parent size there, not from their fine propor-|that St. Peter’s inspires in our hearts. Its ar-! 
tions, but from their actual distance. —When|chitectural effect is by no means characteristi- 
you stand nearone of the cherubs that supportically solemn or grave or appropriate to a 
the vessels of holy water, you find that itshead,;church. We can just as well conceive of it as 
which from the opposite side of the nave-ap-|a temple of art or pleasure, as a temple of reli- 
peared to be of the,natural size of a child’s, is gion. it resembles in this respect the vault of 
four times as big as your own, and his hand| heaven, which is suited to no special occupa- 
that of Hercules. The statues in the niches are|tion, but fitted to all. Wedo notsay of St. 
from twelve to fifteen feet in height. ‘hey ap-|Peter’s that it is not fit for a church, but we cer- 
pear only the ordinary size, because they are|tainly feel that it lacks. that appropriateness 
farabove you. We doubt whether St. Peter’s|which belong to many other cathedrals, and 
is not as large asthe human senses can take in|especially to those of thé Gothic order. We} 
—or whether any increase of itsarea, would|have felt a thousand times more awe in West- 
udd to its effective magnitude, as seen from|minster Abbey than in St. Peter’s—which like 
within! We were never more impressed wath |St. Paul’s in London, is rather a grand triumph 
its size than upon a festival in honor of St. Pe-jof architecture seeking to do its utmost without 
ter, on the 28th of June, when, being seated |a regard to a specific use, than a growth of a 
in the tribune, we found it impossible to tell |religious sentiment, bearing every where marks 
for several minutes whether a procession ofof its design. 
three or four hundred people, which we were} 
aeieao cai — ae es its essential solitude. Its magnitude and 
hey made ao lile a tthe aber nd of Ib yl of aehitetre are such ase sh oat al 
not distinetl manifest, Of what other building (°° objects, or to make them - tributary to! 
in the world could this be true? St. Peter's a| 7c, nm weed are lost: in ite. over-weening 
never crowded—we were present. when ail | ™esty: The vast vatican, by its side, stated | 
\to cover as much ground as the whole city of| 


Rome seemed to have turned out to honor tS! Torin. with its 100,000 people, is thrown into 
patron apostle, and to have hurried to the tem- 


ple worthy of bearing his name. But all the ceed eee Vy he ee! EX. Feteen) 


; ispreads out its long and magnificent arms, the' 
: y St. Pe- : Se ns 
ple did not suffice to produce a crowd in St. Pe |famous colonnades of Bernini, and sweep aside 
ters. Itseems to us a low estimate to say that) 


; ‘and out of sight all other objects ; so that from| 
5 ( , . . 
40,000 could stand there without being crowded |11.. moment the piazza is: reached, the church! 
—which is to say. that it is thirty times as large| 


comes into view, its glory fills the whole earth. 
as our own church. 7 


'It creates for itself a perfect solitude. 
But the size of St. Peters becomes vastly | P 


more wonderful, when we find that itis as deli-| The ascent of St. Peters very much increases| 
cately, and thoroughly, and expensively finish-|the sense of its size and height, and solidity.—, 
ed throughout, as if it were a model in silver, When you find yourself winding gently up a| 
and gold and precious stones, made to adorn a| paved street, which loaded mules might ascend, | 
centre table. Its pillars and walls are covered | and finally reach a roof covered with flag-stones| 
with an infinite variety. of the most precious/on which all sorts of offices for the repair or| 
marbles. The whole ceiling of the dome is one |decoration of the building are situated, and| 
vast mosaic, and the ceilings of the eight or ten| where a company of soldiers might march and| 
chapels, are likewise covered with what seems|counter march without inconvenience—when| 
to be delicate paintings; all wrought inthis en-|leaving this lofty platform covered with the) 
during work of stone. The pictures upon the|/domes of the several chapels beneath, you be-| 





One of the splendid things about St. Peter's 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 


BY G. W. BETHUNE. 


Spare, spare the gentle bird, 

Nor do the warbler wrong ;} 
In the green wood is heard 

Its sweet and gentle song ; 
Its song so clear and glad 

Each list’ner’s heart has stirred ; 
And none, however sad, 

But blessed that happy bird. 


And when at early day 
The farmer trod the dew 
It’ met him on the way 
With welcome blithe and true; 
So, when at early eve, 
He homeward wends his way ; 
For sorely would he grieve 
To miss the well-loved lay. 


The mother, who has kept 
~ Watch o’er her wakeful child, 
Smiled as the baby slept, 
Soothed by its wood notes wild ; 
And gladly had she flung 
The casement open free, 
As the dear warbler sung 
From out the household tree. 


The sick man on his bed 
Forgets bis weariness, 
And turns his feeble head 
To list its songs, that bless 
His spirit like a stream 
Of mercy from on high— 
Of music in the dream, 
That seals the prophet’s eye. 


Ob! Jaugh not at my words; 
To warn your childhood'’s hours, 
Cherish the gentle birds, 
Cherish the fragile flowers ; 
For since man was bereft 
Of Paradise, in tears, 
God the sweet things hath left! 
To cheer our eyes and ears. 
oneness 
INCREASE OF POPULATION, 


Ratio of increase, in every ten years of the 


z 7 : | : Tristan PY “ons 
walls, as is well known, are with a single ex-|gin to climb the staircases, first of the drum of population of the United States, omitting odd 


ception, mosaics, capable of deceiving any eye,|the great dome, which you are like enough, on 
not previously warned. The labor involved in|reaching its top, to mistake for the top of the) 
the copying of a painting of the largest side, | bailding, and the surmount the spring of the) 
and the most delicate execution, is one of many |dome itself, which your weary limbsand dizzy 
ears. ‘head convince you is no less than Ossa upon 
Wherever the eye falls in St. Peter’s it rests}Pelion, and then the lantern, and finally, the 
upon a satisfying ‘object. Nothing has been ball, which, from the size of a pumkia, has 
spared to perfect this wondrous work. You|finally grown to your experience to be larger 
have no wish unfulfilled with regard to it, ex-|than a stage coach; and when at the several| 
cept that you may have time and patience to| stages you are admitted into the galleries that| 
examine the splendor, and skill, and riches, that |;command an interior view, and the great bald-| 
surround you. But how much is it to say of|acchino, or canopy over the high altar, ninety | 
St. Peters, that all its decoration and wealth, |feet high, and the men on the pavement like! 
sits as lightly upon it as the bloom upon the |ants at their unmeaning work, and figures half 
flower. Many or most of the churches abroad| way up on the wall often feet in length, that 
are buried under their accumulation of pictures, | Were very small irom below, all now very small | 
and tombs, and altars; their brilliant frescoes,|from above; and when the wide campagna 
and gilded ceilings, win the eye away from the|that spreads out beneath, becomes indistiuct 
edifice to themselves. But in St. Peters, no |from your elevation, and the distant sea with 
splendor of decoration can equal, or for a mo-/its sails comes into your view and all Rome at 
ment compare with the splendid effect of the|your feet is only an item in the prospect, when! 
architectural design. Its ornaments occupy no |! short, you experience from St. Peters pre | 
more place in it than the flower upon the moun- | cisely the effect of a mountain view, you begin! 
tain side. You feel that they all ought to be/|to realize that St. Michael Angelo’s resolution) 
there, and are well worth your study and admi-|“' to hang all Pantheon in the air,” has been| 
ration, but you never think the mountain is|nobly kept, and that the clouds need not stoop! 
made to bear them. {much from their accustomed elevation to rest 


Notwithstanding the vast size of the piers|upon its summit. 


hundreds. In 


1790, the number of inhabitants was 3,929,000 


1800, increase in ten years, 1,370,000 
1810, « " 1,746,000 
1820, « «“ 2,592,000 
1830, $6 6s 3,218,000 
840, “ a 4,213,000 
1848, “ in eight years, 4,000,000 





Total population, 1848, 21,068,006 

Thus it will be perceived that the increase in 
the last eight years is greater than the entire 
population in 1790. The population doubled 
in twenty-three years, and quadrupled in forty- 
five years. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


A London Correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer says : 

“ The Established Chnrch is undergoing the 
ordeal of very searching and astounding statis- 
tics. The income of the clergy of the establish- 
ment is said to be £10,000,000 per annum ; 
whilst that of the clergy of all Europe, independ- 
ent of Great Britain, is only about £7,000,000. 
The arguments based upon and deduced from 
such statemedts are not favourable to the 


|recipients of this immense sum. 
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COINCIDENCE. 


We were struck the other day, saysthe New| 
York Evening Post, 


the “ Lives of the Presidents,’ with a few coin-! 
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RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—We!| 
have purchased of the late Elijah Weaver the en-| 


tirestock of Marriage Certificates, beautifully engraved 


in looking‘at a work called jon English parchment, and adepted to martiages by 


Friends’ ceremony, either before the meeting or at private 


cidents of numbers, which related to the line of uses. We have also purchased the eopper plate, and 


five Presidents, beginning and ending with 
Adams. Here isa table, for instance, of the 
periods of which they were born and went out 
of office : 
Born. Retired. 
1735 1801 
1743 soos 
1751 1818 
James Monroe, 1759 1825 
John Q. Adams, 1767 1820 

Now it will be seen by this, that Jefferson was 
born just eight years after his predecessor, John 
Adams; Madison eight years after his prede- 
cessor Jefferson; Monroe eight years after Ma- 
dison, and John Q. Adams eight years after 
Monroe. Another curious fact is, that Adams 
was just sixty-six years old when he retired, 
Jefferson was sixty-six, Madison was sixty-six, 
Monroe was sixty-six, and John Quincy Adams} 


John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, 


\shall keep them for sale in future, 


at our store, No. 4 N. 
Fifth street. 7 


12th mo. W. D. PARRISH & CO. 


RIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1849.—Having 
purchased the entire stock of the above almanacs of 
the late Elijah Weaver, and having made arrangements 
with Juseph Foulke for their future publication, we ex- 
pect to keep on hand a constant supply. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., No.4 North 5th St. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 


REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 
Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 
Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handke rchiefs 
Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 
Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. 
Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil 


had he been elected to asecond term wonld | Cloths. 


have been sixty-six. Adams, Jefferson, and 
Monroe, all died on the fourth of July. —Ezam- 
iner. 
deaiieiipieanaie 
DISEASES FROM INTEMPERANCE. 

Dr. Darwin speaking of disease in London, 
says it is remarked that all the diseases arising 
from drinking spiritous liquors are ‘iable to be- 
come hereditary, even to the third generation, 
and gradually to increase, if the cause be con- 
tinued, till the family becomes extinct. 

—< 


Nothing is more easy than to magnify a tri- 
fling circumstance into a serious misfortune, by 
suffering the mind to dwell upon, and place it 
in every possible point of view, each assuming 
a darker shade than the former. It is the 
common fault of avivid imagination to exag- 
gerate either good or evil. 

— 
FALSE AND TRUE GLORY. 

Shame upon historians and pedagogues for 
exciting the worst passions of youth by the dis- 
play of false glories! If your religion hath any 
truth or influence, her professors will extin- 
guish the premonitory lights, which only allure 
to breakers.—They will be assiduous in teach- 
ing the young and ardent that great abilities 
do not constitute great men, without the right 
and unremitting application of them; and that 
jn the sightof Humanity and wisdom, it is bet- 
tet to erect one cottage than to demolish a hun- 
dred cities. 


OOD GOODS OF FRIENDLY STYLES— 
EYRE & LANDELL, 4thand Arch have for the 

Jast nine years endeavoured to establish a good Store 
where Friends might resort to and be suited in all kinds of 
Piain Goods of the best quelity 

9-4 Seal Skin Shawls, 

Friendly Shades of Merinoes, 

Mode Coloured Bound Shawls, 

Barcelona Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 

Cashmere Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 

Lupin’s Thybet Shawls, all kinds, 

Silks expressly for Friends, 

Alpacas of Good Colors, 

Plain Style Tab'e Covers. 

Fine assortment of Domestie Goods. 

E. & L. Have this fall enlarged their borders, and 
have now in Store the best assortment of Winter Goods 
they ever exhibited. 

P. 8. The Friends can always depend upon finding 


T willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 
Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. 
Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 
Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. 
Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. 


A variety of other articles produced wholly by Faux 
Lazor. 


OF"Expected in a few days, a general assortment of 


fine hosiery—bleached and brown. 


Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. 
Refined loaf, crushed and putverized sugar. 

Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 
Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 
Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, 


confectionary, &c., &c. 


0a" Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 


Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied 


with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 


lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 


ingly. Tenms Casu. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 


Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 


OOKS FOR SCHOOLS—T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 
north Fourth street, publishes the following works: 
Elements of French and English Conversations, by 


John Perrin. 


Fables in French by M. Perrin. 
Woolley’s Copy Books, in five parts. 
Woolley’s Penmanship in four parts. 
Do, 0. complete in one book. 
Do. Copy Slips, Nos. }, 2,3 and 4. 
School Records for Recitation and conduct. 
City andCountry Spelling Book, by John Simmons. 
Arithmetical Tables on cards, for Public Schools. 
The Remembrancer, or, Fragments for Leisure Hours. 
Poetical Works and Essays of Elizabeth Margaret 
Chandler. 
The Friends’ Family, a book for children. 
Emblems of Nature, an instructive Juvenile work. 
Also many useful and interesting works, suitable for 
libraries,, whichwill be sold at very low prices for cash. 
10th mo. 5th. 
RENCH MERINOES.—On hand a complete as- 
sortmeut of choice shades of Lupins’ and other 
makes, of French Merinoes, 
3-4 and 6-4 Cashmeres, for dresses. 
Merino finish Parametta cloths, &c. &c. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


N. E. corner Fourth and Arch streets, 
11th mo. 11th, 1848. tf. 


> ae BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N.J. The winter 
term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848. 
The course of. instruction will embrace the usual branches 








with us the best quality of Cap Crape, Purest Gauze,| ofa practical English education. For particulars inquire 
F ne Cap Muslins, Tarletans and Book Handkerchiefs;|of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS- 
they not only are of the best quality but are always in| TICE,No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
the best order. 12th mo. 20th, 3 mos. | Baltimore, or M. S .FOSTER, Trenton,N. J. 


S5thmo. 8th, ly. 


HOICE PLAIN GOODS.—We invite attention to 
our stock of Plain Goods, which has been selected 
with much care, to suit the wants of Friends 
Lupins made all wool de lains. 
“ neat styles de laines and cashmeres. 
Drab, brown and black lustres ana alpacas. 
Figured glace lustres, a new and desirable article 
French merinos, Indiana cashmeres, &c. 
A large assortment of plain shawls. 
Wide black silks, hosiery and gloves. 
Book muslins and hdkfs. Also a small lot of 
Very shear, extra size book muslin hdkfs. 
Cap stuffs, linen cambric and silk hdkfs. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
9 mo. 28. N. E. corner of Arch & Fourth. 


aah clean GOODS.—We have lately fitted up 
an apartment exclusively for furnishing goods, and 
ire now prepared to offer at low prices the following: 
Cradle, crib and ironing blankets. 
9-4—10-4—11-4 and 12-4 Whitney blankets. 
Marseilles quilts and counterpanes. 
Barnsley and Irish sheetings, all widths. 
Pillow linens, table linens and cloths, napkins. 
Bureau covers, towelings and flannels. 
Dressed and undressed Irish linens, approved makes 
JOHNS & PAYNE. 
N. E. corner Arch & Fourth.. 


ALL AND WINTER GOODS.— CHARLES 

ADAMS invites attention to his newly se'ected 

and extensive stock of DRY GOODS, many of which 

have been ordered expressly to suit the wants of 
“Friends,” and plain persons generally. 

The colors of the French merinos, cashmeres, merino 
finish, paramettas, glossy alpacas, mouslin de laines and 
queen cloths, are thought to be better than ususl, and 
the prices very low. 

Plain style printed goods of different fabrics. Glossy 
black silks in great variety. 

UNSHRINKABLE FLANNELS, white, yellow, 
scarlet, drab and mixed, from course to very fine. 

Sheer book muslin, hdkfs., silk blind, bobbinet, &c, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


C. A. constantly keeps a full supply for persons com 
mencing housekeeping or replenishing. 

Damask table cloths, napkins, linen sheeting, shirting 
and for pillows, toweling, &c., &c., have been purchased 
at auction, and are sold at less than importation cust. 

No. 79 Arch St., between 2d and Sd St, North side 
Philada. 

Plain style blanket shawls, the best assortment he ever 
offered, and other shawls generally. 


9 mo. 23. 
HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N, 5th St. near Arch, 


EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 

19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they ere prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
terms 4 mo. 1,—+f. 


9 mo. 28, 


EMOVAL.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 

and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
. 8. W. corner of Chestnut and Tweltth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on ‘T'welfth street (7 One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them partigylar facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., :o be nad of 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 


No, 35 N. 5th St. near Areh. 





